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An exhibition of Marcel Breuer's most significant furniture and interior 
designs from the early 1920s to the 1950s opens at The Cleveland Museum of Art on 
Wednesday, June 16, 1982. Organized by the Museum of Modern Art, it originally 
opened in New York in 1981, just three weeks after Breuer's death at the age of 
79. The exhibition ranks Breuer with Charles Eames, Mies van der Rohe, Alvar Aalto, 
and Le Corbusier as the great figures of twentieth-century design. 

Though Breuer is known chiefly as an architect — for his UNESCO headquarters 
in Paris (1958) , the Whitney Museum in New York (1961) , and the Education Wing of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art (1970) — his name is permanently attached to two popular 
pieces of modern furniture. Both are called, colloquially, the "Breuer" chair: the 
Wassily chair, first designed in 1925 and achieving its definitive shape by 1927-28, 
and the Cesca chair of 1926-27. These are only two of the pieces Breuer designed 
between 1925 and 1930 in a burst of creative energy. Christopher Wilk, guest curator 
of the exhibition, writes: "The extent of Breuer's achievement by the age of twenty- 
eight was one of the most remarkable aspects of his career. For if we knew only 
what he accomplished up to 1930, it would still remain one of the most significant 
bodies of work in twentieth-century design." 

The Wassily chair — which bears the name of Breuer's colleague, the painter 
Wassily Kandinsky — is the first chair made of bent tubular steel. Breuer got the 
idea of bending the metal tubes of his lightweight bicycle into a chair frame that 
could support a seat and a back. The Cesca chair — known in the trade as the 
Thonet side chair B32 — uses the same idea in a cantilevered chair with only two 
legs, which are turned like sled-runners at the base. Compared with traditional 
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furniture, Breuer ’s Wassily chair is nearly invisible, the utilitarian equivalent 
of the dissolution of solid form introduced by Cubism around 1910. Breuer found 
an immediate response among architects and designers, who recognized that bent 
tubular steel was the ideal material for modern furniture: strong, lightweight, 
easy to carry, resilient, resistant to wear and damage, and inexpensive to make 
since it required little of the handcraft of conventional wood construction. 

Modernism prized buildings and furnishings that were machine-made and, further, 
that looked machine-made. Its esthetic principles were based primarily on the 
nature of modern materials and a technically meticulous and inventive use of them. 

The architect Walter Gropius had written (1913) : "The artist has the power to give 
the lifeless machine-made product a soul. His collaboration is... an indispensable 
part of the industrial process...." Modernism forsook mass and ornament for 
flexibility and lightness. Some critics argued that it also forsook comfort and 
beauty; Aldous Huxley in 1930 wrote: "Personally I very much dislike the aseptic, 
hospital style of furnishing. To dine off an operating table, to loll in a 
dentist’s chair... this is not my idea of domestic bliss." 

Breuer’ s artistic identity was shaped by the Bauhaus, which Gropius created 
as a self-consciously idealist craft school. When Breuer became a student there, in 
1920, he was eighteen and the Bauhaus was barely a year old. He was from the beginning 
singled out as an outstanding student, impatient with traditional art education and 
eager for Gropius’s friendship and tutelage. His work — besides chairs, there were 
tables, stools, wall cupboards, bookshelves, and storage units — reflected the 
principles of the merging of art and industry for which the Bauhaus became famous. 

Breuer graduated from the Bauhaus in 1924 and in 1925 took over its carpentry 
(renamed furniture) workshop. When he left the Bauhaus in 1928, he established an 
architecture practice in Berlin; his free and open interior spaces emphasized 
rooms that could be entirely closed off from one another but that otherwise flowed 
into each other, the continuity and interaction of their combined spaces foremost. 
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Traveling and working in Europe in the 1930s, Breuer received commissions 
that ranged from private homes to department stores and apartment buildings, but 
financial success continued to elude him* His mentor Gropius, wanting to escape 
Germany's increasingly oppressive political climate, left for England. Breuer 
envied Gropius's new opportunities for work and also moved to England, where he 
took on the challenge of designing the Isokon Company's first plywood reclining 
chair; he designed at least ten variants, none of which were put into production. 

In. all, the principal idea remained the same? a plywood frame made of cantilevered 
elements that would provide a resilient structure. For Isokon he also designed 
plywood nesting tables and the stacking chair, still searching for efficient mass- 
produced techniques that could make well-designed furniture available to a wide public. 

In 1937, Breuer followed Gropius to Harvard to teach architecture. Absorbing 
the vernacular forms of New England architecture into their American designs, 

Breuer and Gropius had a profound effect on American domestic architecture. They 
influenced an entire generation of architects; Breuer 's students included Edward 
Larrabee Barnes, Philip Johnson, I. M. Pei, and Paul Rudolph. While Gropius and 
Breuer built houses together and taught at Harvard, Breuer continued to design 
furniture. Most of the designs were of plywood, which he shaped into forms only 
that material could take; plywood does not split and break along the grain, as 
solid wood does, and therefore can be cut out in free forms or perforated without 
sacrificing its strength. 

When Gropius and Breuer dissolved their partnership, Breuer maintained his 
practice in Cambridge, Massachusetts, until 1946, when he moved his office to 
New York. Among his most important commissions was the Geller House (Lawrence, 

Long Island, 1945) , whose most significant aspect was its separation of public and 
private areas — what he called the "binuclear" house became a model for American 
homes in the great postwar spread of suburbia. He ceased designing furniture, 
except as required by architectural clients. The furniture he designed grew 
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steadily more massive, solid, and sculptural — especially in public places like 
churches, synagogues, and here in the Cleveland Museum, where the bushhammered 
concrete and granite of the North Lobby testifies to the final flowering of 
Breuer T s talents as a designer of interior spaces. 

The exhibition offers a striking ensemble of photographs, original examples, 
and replicas — about forty-five pieces of furniture in all. Christopher Wilk and 
J. Stewart Johnson, Curator of Design at the Museum of Modern Art, cooperated to 
organize the exhibition, which has been generously supported by SCM Corporation 
and organized with the aid of a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts. 

The Cleveland showing is assisted by a grant from the Ohio Arts Council. 

Mr. Wilk’s 192-page monograph on the exhibition will be available at the 
Bookstore for $12.50. The staff of the Museum T s Department of Art History and 
Education will present films, lectures, and gallery talks, including the lecture 
on opening night, Wednesday, June 16, at 8:30 pm in Gartner Auditorium, when Sheila 
Webb will discuss Breuer T s contributions to the art of design. 
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For additional information or photographs, please contact the Public Relations Office, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 


